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more he is bound in brotherly relations and affections all the
children of the soil, the more he recognizes the fraternity of all
the native communities of the country, and the immutable bond
which binds them together in the pursuit of common aims and
objects under a common government.
The President next dealt with the charge which had often been
levelled that the Congress was demanding full-blown representative
institutions, which in England had been the growth of centuries. He
showed that they had not learned the lessons of history so badly as
to make any such foolish demands. They recognized the necessity
and inevitability of a slow and cautious advance. If anybody could
be charged with defying the teachings of history and experience, it
was their opponents when they talked of sitting still and doing
nothing, until such time as the masses were educated and able to
understand their rights and privileges. Till then, apparently, their
interests were to be left in the safe keeping of a benevolent bureau-
cracy, which would look after them better than their own country-
men could be expected to do. In Pherozeshah's opinion, these
pretensions were ridiculous:
We have also proved that, in spite of our education, and even
with our racial and religious differences, the microscopic minority
can far better and far more intuitively represent the needs and the
aspirations of their own countrymen than the still more micros-
copic minority of the omniscient district officers, whose colloquial
knowledge of the Indian languages seldom rises above the know-
ledge of English possessed, for instance, by French waiters at Paris
hotels which proudly blazon forth the legend lei on parle Anglais,
After some more sundry * sparring/ Pherozeshah turned to deal
with the question which was most agitating men's minds at the
moment, the reform of the Legislative Councils. He began with
Mr. Bradlaugh's Bill, drawn on the lines sketched and formulated at
the Congress. Two important results,'he said, had flowed from the
inception of that measure. One was that it had evoked criticism of a
most useful character, particularly from men like Sir William